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say users of Rorer’s PLANT DINNER, the 
remarkable new concentrated fertilizer 
that makes flowers more beautiful . . . 
vegetables larger and tastier... grass 
thicker and sturdier! Rorer's PLANT 
DINNER—marvelous creation of modern 
science—is guaranteed to benefit any 
living plant if used according to simple 
directions, or your money back. Just 
dissolve it in water and apply! Highly 
concentrated—one ounce makes eight 
gallons of spectacularly effective, richly 
nourishing, wonder-working fertilizer! 
Convince yourself—try it yourself. Or- 
der from your local seedsman—or send 
75¢ in coin or stamps for 6 0z. package 
of Rorer's PLANT DINNER, Or 25¢ for gener- 
ous trial package to William H. Rorer, 
Inc., 254 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











GARDEN 


KIL PESTS 


CUBOR DUST GUN 


Ingenious container — quickly 
converted into a duster. Con- 
tains Rotenone-Microsulfur 
dust mixture. Controls garden 
insects and certain plant dis- 
eases. ‘“‘No mix, no fuss—just 
pump to dust.”” Only 35c each. 


FOR JAPANESE BEETLES! 
JAP-BEETLE KIT 


Kills and repels JAPANESE BEETLES! 
Contains 2 proven insecticides for use in 
combination spray. Gives lasting protection 
of flowers and shrubs. Price 50c each. 


CUBOR LIQUID SPRAY 
Rotenone spray. Deadly to in- 
sects on plants and shrubbery. 
Harmless to tender flowers, 
Economical. 4 oz. can 50c— 
makes 6 to 12 gallons spray. 


Write for FREE insect control chart 
and nearest source of supply. 


CHIPMAN pent: souabroai.¥. 











When writing advertisers please 


mention HORTICULTURE 





Pruning Spring-Blooming Shrubs 


HE pruning of Spring-flowering, de- 

ciduous shrubs should not be delayed long 
after their respective blooming seasons have 
finished. Of course, hard pruning may not be 
necessary in all cases. However, the removal 
of a few of the oldest stems at ground level, 
each year, will prevent the development of 
leggy plants which tend to spread beyond 
their allotted spaces and crowd their neigh- 
bors. 

In the garden this limiting of top growth 
by constant but seldom violent thinning 
usually results in plants which are always 
young, always neat in appearance and yet 
natural in growth habits. The shrubs which 
are most in need of this control are those 
which have flowered early this year from 
flower buds formed last Autumn. Such 
plants are forsythias, spireas, mock oranges, 
some of the bush honeysuckles and vibur- 
nums. 

Most of the climbing and top-hardy shrub 
roses, many of which have yet to bloom in 
some sections, are best pruned by this same 
system. In the case of many of the vigorous 
climbers, however, pruning can well follow 
the practice of removing all canes which 
flower this season. In cases where the old 
stems are retained the lateral branches on 
which the flowers are borne are best cut back 
to an inch or two in length. 

On the other hand, the main stems of the 
wisteria are preserved while much of the 
rapidly extending new growth can be taken 
out in Summer pruning. This applies to the 
new growth regardless of point of origin, 
whether basal or lateral. 

The lilac is a notable exception to the 
rule of basal pruning after flowering. Since 
most of its yearly growth is made before the 
flowers have faded, it seems prudent to prune 
by the same system but to do the job in late 
Winter before the plants have started to 
grow. If the job is delayed until after flower- 
ing, the vigorous Summer growth may not 
ripen in time to set many flower buds for 
the following year. Summer pruning high up 
on the stems of lilacs will but increase the 
legginess of the plants. Major pruning, when 
done, should be at ground level. One aérial 
treatment of the lilac well worthwhile, how- 
ever, is the removal of the faded flowers. The 
same is true of tree peonies. While the faded 
flowers should be taken out, the real pruning 
is a job for early Spring. 


Stimulating the Lagging Crops 
O DOUBT many an amateur finds that 


his ‘‘defense’’ garden is marking time 
just now. That means that it needs speed 
ing up. The best way to do this is to use a 
top dressing of nitrate of soda, which can be 
applied along the rows and dug into the 
earth, or dissolved at the rate of a tablespoon 
ful to a watering can and sprinkled on the 
soil. When applied dry it is always advisable 
to pulverize and sift the nitrate in order that 
none of it may be wasted, and to avoid the 
danger of burning the plants. About as much 
can be accomplished, and at less expense, by 
using manure water in furrows along the 
rows. 
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ACTS 2 WAYS 


Wilson’s Jap-Ro-Cide both KILLS and RE- 
PELS the Japanese Beetle. Its toxic action 
renders beetles inactive immediately, then 
kills by contact and stomach poisoning 
within 24 to 48 hours. As a repellent, Jap- 
Ro-Cide keeps beetles off sprayed plants 
for a week or more. Jap-Ro-Cide is non- 
spotting and NON-POISONOUS to humans, 
birds and pets may be safely used on 
fruits and vegetables. Wilson’s Jap-Ro-Cide 
is the original Japanese beetle control, and 
still leads imitators in outstanding effec- 
tiveness. One pound (makes 20 gals.) 
$1.25; 5 lbs. $5.50; postpaid. Be sure to 
get genuine Jap-Ro-Cide! 





Write Dept. E-71 for Literature 








“PRINGFIELO MEW JERSEY 








No more backaches or 


skinned knuckles 
when you own a MASTERS 


“HANDI-CART” 


“Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 


No tiresome stoop.ng .. . simply tip cart 
and rake in leaves, grass, rubbish, or 
any other material. Perfectly balanced 
and so easy to handle that a child 
can do it with full load. Sturdily 
built of sheet steel with steel 
axle and solid rubber tires. 
Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. See it at your 
hardware dealer's 
today. 

2 cubic feet $.25 


capacity. Only 
31 cu. ft. capacity $7.25 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4021 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 



























Largest, most 35 

SS) beautiful, exquis- 

itely waved and 

crinkled. Choicest colors, mixed. 

@ Many are gaily blotched. Special: 

; 35¢-Pkt. Seeds 10¢; 1/16 oz. $1, postpaid. 

Fi -~Me-Nots Blue, pink, white, mixed. 
1 ft. tall. Pkt. 100; 1/4 oz. 40c. 

Rose, pink, red, white, 
mixed. 6in. tall, Pkt.160;1/8 oz. 60c. 
@ All 3 Packets, 1 of each, 25c! 
Fall Bulb Book free. 1 ulips. Daffodils. ets 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 122 Burpce Bidg., Philadelphia 


RARE IRIS SPECIES 


Species (botanical) of Iris in wide range, 
nany of the “hard-to-find” ones. Plants ready 
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now. Interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 


Moorestown 
New Jersey 
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PREVENT blossom-end rot of tomatoes by providing a surface mulch 
and ample water. 


CHINESE cabbage may still be sown. It makes a good substitute for 
lettuce which is difficult to grow in hot weather. 


TURNIPS may be planted any time within the first two weeks of this 
month. They are good vegetables to follow early crops. 


MAKE sure that window boxes get enough water throughout the 
Summer. A little feeding at this time will also prove beneficial. 


BY REMOVING the seed heads, especially in the rock garden, much 
work will be saved in digging out self-sown seedlings later on. 


IN CUTTING gladiolus spikes for indoor decoration leave a reasonable 
amount of foliage on the plants, thus permitting the corms to form 
properly. 

CARE should be taken not to mow the lawn too short this month. 
Unless the season is unusually wet, only an occasional mowing is 
necessary during the Summer. 


AFTER delphiniums have finished flowering it is well to cut the stalks 
back to ground level. New shoots from the bottom will soon develop 
and produce another crop of flowers later in the season. 


AVOID spraying or dusting roses when the temperature exceeds 90 
degrees Fahrenheit in dry weather. Do not apply sprays in late after- 
noon. When the leaves go through the night wet, mildew is invited. 

IF PLANTS of Daphne cneorum have become open and ugly in habit, 
their compactness may be restored by cutting out the old branches. 
Such cutting will stimulate the growth of many new shoots from 
the bottoms of the plants. 


THE BEST time to lift and divide many of the herbaceous perennials 
is just after they have ceased flowering. By handling each kind when 
ready it will give better results than a general replanting of whole 
beds or borders in Autumn. 


THE SUCCESS of the rose bed depends largely upon the amount of 
water used. The bed should be given a thorough soaking at least 
once a week. If fed well in Spring, no additional fertilizer is needed 
during the rest of this season. 


WITCHGRASS, that scourge of uncultivated ground, cannot with- 
stand vigorous cultivation faithfully carried out over the entire season. 
On relatively large, open areas, this perennial weed can be discouraged 
by cover crops of millet or buckwheat. 


CUTTINGS of geraniums, coleus, everblooming begonias and similar 
plants started now will make suitable specimens for growing in the 
house next Winter. The geranium cuttings may be rooted in moist 
sand or in glasses of water stood on a partially shaded window sill. 


THE NATURAL habits of herbaceous plants may easily be destroyed 
by clumsy staking. When staking plants, use materials which are as 
little noticeable as possible. Keep well ahead of the growth with the 
staking. Tie up the plants before they are knocked down by wind 
or rain. 


WHEN sowing seeds in-warm, dry weather, it is good practice to water 
the open drills before the seeds are placed in them. By following this 
practice, watering from above may be unnecessary for some time and 
the packing of the soil surface while the seeds are still germinating 
will be avoided. 


KEEP the dead and dying foliage of hollyhocks cleared away from 
around the plants and spray the undersides of all the leaves with 
bordeaux mixture to prevent the spreading of the rust disease. After 
flowering, remove and burn the old stems to prevent reinfection of 
the new basal growth. 


SPRAY roses, grapes and other plants attacked by rose bugs with a 
mixture of four tablespoonfuls of arsenate of lead, one-half cup 
molasses and one gallon of water. This spray applied before flowering 
repels the insects. Since it marks open blooms, the latter should be 
protected during rose bug season with cheesecloth bags, provided they 
are wanted for exhibition or any other purpose which will make this 
trouble worth the effort. Hand picking may be necessary, too. 
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Rhododendrons arranged in an informal grouping overhung an attractive fern- 
fringed water-lily pool at the recent Peony and Rose Show in Boeston.—See Page 302 


Boston’s June show also featured a unified garden design in which tall pines underplanted with 
rhododendrons adjoined more formal beds of peonies against an evergreen background. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 








OUIS E. TARR of Syracuse, N. Y., was elected president of the 
Men's Garden Clubs of America at the ninth annual conven- 
tion held at the Onondaga hotel beginning June 19 and lasting four 
days. He succeeds Hoyt F. Paxton of Chicago, IIl., who was made 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

It was voted to hold next year's 
convention in Highland Park, Ill., 
with Portland, Ore., making a bid 
for the 1943 convention. 

The coveted Johnny Appleseed 
award was made to Adolph Mueller of Norristown, Pa., for his 
work in promoting the planting of dogwood trees in great numbers 
in the vicinity of historic Valley Forge. The Valley Forge dog- 
woods have now come to attract national attention. 

A resolution was passed endorsing the planting of defense gardens 
and encouraging home gardeners to grow a greater number of vege- 
tables to meet a possible shortage due to a lack of distribution 
facilities and a probable shortage of labor on farms and market gar- 
dens. The Men’s Garden Clubs are prepared to take up this project 
on a much larger scale next year if the situation justifies this action. 

It was announced that the Men’s Garden Club of Highland Park, 
Ill., had won the award of a typewriter for the most commendable 
publication put out by any club in the national organization. The 
winning paper carries the name of “‘Garden Pants.” It was one of 
23 similar publications considered by the committee, which consisted 
of Fred F. Rockwell, E. L. D. Seymour and Edward I. Farrington. 

The convention was attended by delegates from states as far away 
as Oregon. It was called to order by President Paxton who reported 
a 33 per cent increase in membership and said that several additional 
clubs would soon become affiliated with the national organization. 
In becoming secretary Mr. Paxton takes over the duties of G. B. 
Dobbin of Jackson, Mich., who is ill and who was sent warm 
greetings by the assembled delegates. 

The other officers elected were as follows: First vice-president, 
Fred F. Rockwell, New York; second vice-president, C. E. Pfister, 
Highland Park, Ill.; treasurer, A. J. Nitzschke, Savannah, Ga.; 
director for two years, W. F. Anteman of Albany, N. Y.; directors 
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for three years, M. L. Helsey of Houston, Tex.; Dr. R. L. Ross of 
Akron, Ohio, and C. P. Tralbing of Jackson, Mich. 

Various reports were made and attention was called to the 1941 
year book, which contains several important articles and a list of the 
members of all the clubs. 

Following a dinner on Thurs- 
day evening, the wives of the 


Cc . S delegates were given a flower 
onvene in yracuse arrangement demonstration by Mrs. 
Rockwell, while Mr. Rockwell 


was conducting a round table discussion. In this discussion Dr. R. C. 
Allen of Cornell University spoke at some length on the subject of 
test gardens, about which he is not especially optimistic. He 
said the best results come from the tests made and reported by 
intelligent amateurs, such reports as may be found in each edition of 
the Rose Annual, issued by the American Rose Society. He feels that 
this kind of testing might be carried on by other organizations. In 
this way it will be possible to determine the behavior of newly in- 
troduced species and varieties in different parts of the country. 
Robert Pyle explained the very rigorous tests given to all the roses 
which eventually find their way into the American rose trials. 

Questions about rose chafers brought the statement that rose 
“‘bugs’’ are heavy where the soil is light and sandy but less numerous 
where the soil is heavy. The opinion was expressed that birds, if 
plentiful, do much to keep rose chafers in check but that hand pick- 
ing is the only reliable remedy. 

The convention was held at the same time as a flower festival 
staged at the fair grounds by the American Peony Society, the Syra- 
cuse Rose Society and the Garden Center Association of Central New 
York. These organizations and the Men's Garden Clubs of America 
united in holding a large banquet on Friday evening with E. L. D. 
Seymour as toastmaster. 

On Saturday the delegates enjoyed visits to Ithaca, Geneva and 
Newark, N. Y. After inspecting the trial gardens and other points 
of interest at Cornell University the members assembled in Willard 
Straight Hall where they had the unusual and unexpected privilege 
of listening to an address by Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. Dr. Bailey, 















The unique letterhead of the club which played host to the Men’s Garden Clubs of America in Syracuse. 
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who was inttoduced by Professor L. H. MacDaniels, was in turn 
both witty and serious. He held his audience spellbound, making this 
one of the highlights of the convention. 

At Geneva the visitors spent much time at the home of George L. 
Slate of the experiment station staff. Mr. Slate is greatly interested 
in lily breeding and has many hybrids under test in a cloth house. 
Many valuable results seem likely to come from the work which 
Mr. Slate is doing. The visitors were also greeted by Mrs. Slate, the 
former Muriel Wilson, daughter of the late Ernest H. Wilson, the 
Amold Arboretum’s famous plant hunter. 

The final stop of the day was at the rose gardens of Jackson & 
Perkins in Newark, N. Y., where a beautifully arranged formal gar- 
den, as well as the hundreds of varieties in the test gardens, occupied 
the attention of the visitors for some two hours. Eugene Boerner 
was on hand to see that nothing was overlooked. Then, as the day 
waned, Jackson & Perkins acted as hosts at a dinner for about 175 
at the Newark Country Club. 

Sunday morning was spent in visiting points of horticultural 
interest in Syracuse, including the celebrated rose garden named for 
the late Rev. Dr. E. M. Mills at Thornden Park and the Burling- 
ham Rock Garden, which is now under the supervision of the 
Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse. This great garden, established by 
the late Dr. James P. Burlingham who acquired alpine plants from 
many parts of the world, is located at 206 Rugby Road on a tract of 
land which once was a city dump, but which has been transformed 
into a garden of rare interest and importance. Its development by the 
local club, of which Paul A. Wells is president, is a noteworthy 
project. 


Rose Society Meets in Reading 


An important feature of the American Rose Society semi-annual 
meeting at Reading, Pa., on June 13 and 14 was a symposium con- 
ducted by Dr. R. C. Allen of Cornell University. Professor A. G. 
Smith of Virginia Polytechnic Institute described his method of 
growing five-foot hybrid tea roses with a minimum of feeding and 
no artificial watering. Dr. Cynthia Westcott brought out the fact 
that, compared with many other garden flowers, roses are easy to 
grow. Rose growing in San Francisco was discussed by George F. 
McDonough. The technique of packing rose blooms for transpor- 
tation to exhibitions was explained by Dr. J. F. Gamble, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Jerry Kafton of Cleveland, Ohio, addressed the members 
about society matters. 

On the second day of the meeting after a visit to the rose collec- 
tion of Clyde R. McGinnes, a municipal rose garden containing 
some 3,500 plants was dedicated in City Park, Reading. Council- 
man Paul A. Wenrich represented the city at the dedication cere- 
monies, while Dr. L. M. Massey, president of the American Rose 
Society, responded for the organized rosa- 
rians of the country. 


Peony Show at Syracuse 


Out of the 50,000 peony blooms on 
display at the National Flower Festival held 
in the Horticultural Building of the New 
York State Fair Grounds on June 20, the 
judges of the American Peony Society se- 
lected seedling Blanche King, exhibited by 
Harry F. Little of Camillus, N. Y., as the 
best. Mr. Little also won the James Boyd 
Memorial Gold Medal awarded by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for the 
most distinguished entry at the show, as 
well as the gold medal of the American 
Peony Society for the best 100 varieties of 
double peonies. 

The American Peony Society's silver 
medal for the best collection of 40 to 50 
named varieties was awarded to Frank 
Moots of Newton, Ky. Among the herba- 
ceous varieties, first place was won by Rose 
Marie staged by L. D. Glasscock of Elwood, 
Ill. Professor A. P. Saunders of Clinton, 
N. Y., won in the Japanese type classes 
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Louis E. Tarr, president of the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 





Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the best 
1940-41 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition is restricted 
to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is 
made to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider each 
Year Book submitted from all angles. Comprehensiveness, orig- 
inality, make-up, artistry—these and other points will be factors in 
determining the decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize last 
year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1941 competi- 
tion. Year Books to be entered in this competition must reach the 
office of ‘‘Horticulture,”’ 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
by September 1, 1941. 








with the variety Marta and also in the tree peony competition with 
a bronze-colored variety named Banquet. 

The Home Garden Club of Syracuse was awarded first place in 
the “‘budget and expensive’ class for table decoration with a budget 
entry costing $11.06 and an expensive display worth $43.85. Other 
winners in the arrangement classes were Mrs. George M. Wright, 
Mrs. G. W. Armstrong, Mrs. J. A. Filsinger, Mrs. R. F. Cooper, 
L. P. McDonnell and Mrs. Lee A. Hadley, all of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lowthorpe Plans Vegetable Courses 


The Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture in Groton, 
Mass., is planning to train a limited number of women to develop 
their own vegetable gardens and to instruct individuals, institutions 
and communities in the best methods of planning and maintenance 
of gardens for defense. 

The Summer course will begin on July 14 and continue through 
August 22. The Autumn course opening September 15 will close on 
November 28. For those who are unable to devote full time to such 
a course the school will hold special classes one day a week through- 
out the Summer. 


Boston‘s Unique Peony Exhibition 


For ten years the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has been 
staging unusual peony shows. This year’s exhibition in Horticul- 
tural Hall carried the garden idea to new heights. The main hall 
was laid out as one large garden—a garden which contained both 
formal and informal features. In the informal section rhododendrons 
were grouped in the half shade of rugged 
pines. Separated from this semi-wild area 
by evergreen hedges were garden beds given 
over to peony exhibits. The peonies were 
represented by numerous blooms of each 
kind arranged in underground vases. The 
effect was that of a planting of modern 
peonies in full bloom. See illustration on 
Page 300. 


Garden Work in Chicago 


People in Chicago are taking their gar- 
dening very seriously. The monthly bul- 
letin of the Chicago Recreation Commission 
in reporting on the work of the various 
agencies states that the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict is helping teach children nature's ways 
through children’s garden clubs. The chil- 
dren are given garden plots and under adult 
leadership they plan, plant and assume full 
care of their individual gardens. This bulle- 
tin also reports on the activities of the 
various garden centers, ward lot beautifica- 
tion projects, garden lectures and exhibitions 
sponsored by the park district and the Chi- 
cago Flower Show. 
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The pagoda-tree often reaches a height of 20 feet and bears white pea-like flowers in Summer. 


SUMMER BLOOM FROM WOODY PLANTS — 


Trees and shrubs which help to maintain 
color in the garden throughout the season 


late in the season are a number of 

hardy and top-tender trees and 
shrubs. Both groups are valuable; while the 
latter freeze back in Winter they have the 
ability to send up new growth on which 
flowers form in Summer or very early 
Autumn. The most common of the so-called 
“‘die-back’’ shrubs is Buddleta davidi, a vari- 
able Chinese shrub which, if not frozen to 
the ground, grows into a bare-based plant 
some 15 feet in height. It forms a broad, 
symmetrical bush with flattened, tapering 
clusters of lilac-colored, yellow-eyed flowers 
terminating its branchlets in late Summer. 
Even where not killed back, butterfly bushes 
of this sort seem to make better garden plants 
if pruned to the ground each Spring. 


> aren the woody plants which flower 
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In late June or July the indigofera puts 
forth its pea-shaped rose-colored flowers. 


July 1, 1941 


During the past few years a number of 
hybrids and garden selections of butterfly 
bushes have been introduced. All of the new 
Varieties tend to have the flowers on the tips 
of their rounded spikes open before the basal 
blooms are faded. 

The snowhill hydrangea, Hydrangea ar- 
borescens grandiflora, is a relatively small, 
slightly coarse-textured native shrub of up- 
right habit. In mid-July it terminates its 
shoots with rounded, white heads of sterile 
flowers. The snowhill hydrangea does re- 
markably well in poor dry soil and stands 
some shade, although with a loss of flower 
quality. However, for such purposes the wild 
type, H. arborescens, or the somewhat similar 
H. radiata, seems more suitable. 

The Japanese type plant of H. paniculata 
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is now becoming much more popular than 
the rather banal “‘Peegee’’ variety from which 
it differs by not having all of its August- 
borne flowers sterile. While perfectly hardy 
and capable of being 
grown into a tree, the 
panicle hydrangea 
has larger flowers if 
pruned severely each 
Spring. The early- 
flowering variety, 
H.p. precox, blooms 
in mid-July. 

There are also 
two Asiatic indigos 
among the worth- 
while top-tender 
shrubs. Indigofera 
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The bottlebrush buckeye is a native shrub 
which grows best in moist loamy soils. 





The hibiscus produces 
hollyhock-like flowers. 







The keelreuteria makes a 
very handsome small tree. 


kirilowi in northern gardens sends up three- 
foot stems clothed with soft, locust-like 
foliage. In late June or July its five-inch 
racemes of pea-shaped rose-colored flowers 
appear. Indigofera incarnata (I. decora) is 


shorter and has pink and white flowers. Both _ 


of these plants can, under some conditions, 
be massed on large banks as cover plantings. 

The chaste tree, Vitex agnus-castus, where 
not top-hardy will grow up as a two- or 
three-foot rounded plant and in late Summer 
bear dense clusters of pale violet, fragrant 
flowers. It is most usually represented in 
northern gardens by its hardier, more vig- 
orous, wider-leaved variety, V. a. latifolia, 
sometimes catalogued as V. macrophylla. 
The chaste tree also has white and pink- 
flowered varieties. 

Another useful die-back shrub is Lespe- 
deza thunbergi (L. formosa) which is a root- 
hardy, multiple-branched shrub which grows 
up to form a herbaceous-appearing mass of 
pendulous stems some five or six feet in 
height. Terminating these stems in late 
Summer are panicles of rosy-purple flowers. 

The false spirzas or sorbarias are rather 
coarse growing but at the same time fine- 
textured shrubs which have large white 
panicles in June or July. The largest of the 
sorbarias is probably Sorbaria arborea, which 
can reach a height of 15 to 20 feet and has 
flower clusters as long as two feet. S. sorbi- 
folia is much more fine-textured and is gen- 
erally seen in the North as a six-foot shrub. 


Buddleias withstand cutting 
to the ground every year. 


Although capable of reaching greater 
stature, the pagoda-tree, Sophora japonica, is 
often seen in cultivation as a large shrub or 
small tree of not much more than 20 feet 
in height. It is a deciduous tree with green 
twigs and long, persistent, compound leaves 
and bears pea-like white flowers in Summer. 
The pagoda-tree is one of the few deciduous 
plants which takes on no Autumn coloration. 
Although the sourwood, Oxydendrum 
arboreum, is capable of growing much taller 
in the wild, it is usually seen in cultivation 
as a tree less than 30 feet tall or, sometimes, 
as a very large upright shrub. The garden 
value of this sour soil plant depends to some 
degree upon the July-borne, drooping pani- 
cles of white flowers but probably more on 
the scarlet Autumn coloration of its leaves. 
The bottlebrush buckeye, 4sculus parvi- 
flora, is a broad-spreading deciduous Ameri- 
can shrub which sends up erect stems three 
to ten feet in height and grows best in rich, 
moist, loamy soils. Its slender panicles of 
white flowers appear in July or early August 





The sorbaria, a shrub which 
deserves to be more popular. 


and the leaves which turn red in Autumn 
often caused it to be much used as a specimen 
plant in the older gardens. Its modern use 
is usually as an underplanting or ground- 
cover in thin woods. 

The crepe-myrtle, Lagerstreemia indica, is 
quite suitable for planting in open, sunny 
spots well to the south of Philadelphia. It 
forms a 20-foot deciduous shrub with privet- 
like leaves and shoots terminated by six to 
eight-inch panicles of crinkle-petalled flow- 
ers. Like other long cultivated plants it has 
a number of garden varieties, including such 
flower colors as white, purple, pink and red. 

Another top-tender plant which needs 
protection in the North except in certain 
well-drained, sheltered spots or in warmer 
areas near the sea is the glossy abelia, Abelia 
gtandiflora. This is a spreading, half-ever- 
green, shiny-leaved shrub of garden origin 
which reaches some three to five feet in 




























The crepe-myrtle comes 
in a variety of colors. 


height. The flushed-pink corollas of its June 
to November flowers fall away to display 
persistent purplish sepals. 

The shrub althza, Hibiscus syriacus, is a 
familiar, gray-wooded shrub or small tree 
which is much liked because of its late 
Summer or early Autumn hollyhock-like 
flowers. As a garden shrub its habit is some- 
what stiff and its foliage lacks distinct Au- 
tumn coloration. Although the type plant 
has single purple, dark-eyed flowers nu- 
merous color forms with both single and 
double flowers are now available. 

The native sweet pepperbush in addition 
to being a part of the wild landscape is an 
excellent, upright-stemmed shrub for plant- 
ing in moist, sandy acid soils in sun or partial 
shade. It spreads by suckers and eventually 
reaches a height of some ten feet. Its upright 
spikes of white, usually fragrant flowers ap- 
pear in July or August and in Autumn its 
shining foliage turns a pleasing yellow. The 
form with pink flowers is seen occasionally. 

An excellent plant for dry soils is the 
golden St. Johnswort, Hypericum frondosum 
(H. aureum). Although the plant is shade 
tolerant it does better in the open where its 
stiff stems build up a neatly rounded mass 
with pale green leaves covered with bright 
yellow, showy-stemmed flowers in late July. 

The golden rain tree of China Keelreuteria 
paniculata grows up into a small tree or large 
shrub with compound leaves and prominent 
yellow flowers in early Summer. Its blooms 
are followed in Autumn by papery fruits. 







The sweet pepperbush produces 
unusually fragrant flowers. 
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NE campus I visited last April was in 
South Carolina, at Clemson which is 
almost up in the mountains in the midst of 
the state’s 4,500,000 peach trees. The high- 
way up from Columbia is lined with Scotch 
broom, which is in all its glory in April. The 
main highway goes through the Clemson cam- 
pus striking it at the college wayside market 
which sells honey, fruit, vegetables and dairy 
supplies. It traverses the college oak woods 
and ends at a Spring bulb triangle and a rock 
garden that looks as though it had sprung 
full fledged from the brain of Jove. All 
around are lawns particularly odorous in 
April with oakleaf manure dressing but 
which all Winter have been green with 
Italian rye grass which will be followed by 
Bermuda grass in the open spaces and blue 
grass in the shade. 

Professors Musser and Thodie took me in 
tow, told me of the mountain bee pasturage 
on sourwood trees, showed me deodars 
worthy of the Himalayas or California, 
pointed out burr oaks that have large acorns, 
and water oaks whose early foliage is so 
suggestive of the gingko tree; showed me 
bamboo plantings from the United States 
planting at Savannah, Ga., and had me taste 
berries from the Ele@agnus multiflora (E. 
longipes) berries that somewhat resemble the 
barberry and come from Autumn blossoms. 

My permanent memories of Clemson, how- 
ever, will always be its luxuriant superbly 
planned foundation plantings and its out- 
door theatre. The theatre is like the one at 
the home for aged actors at Pont-aux-Dames 
about an hour's ride north of Paris. The 
stage is exactly the same, neither Greek nor 
Roman, but a raised semi-circle of concrete 
pillars, connected in France by sliding cur- 
tains and at Clemson adorned with a potted 
palm in front of each pillar while in behind 
each is a columnar tapering Swedish cedar 
rising as high as the stage pillar and looking 
like a melange of the Juniperus communis 
depressa for leaves and like the Italian cypress 
for height. Then, between the cedars are 
spherically trimmed arborvite. The whole is 
fragrant of France and Italy and a model for 
every American out-door stage. 





ITH lightning causing millions of 

dollars’ worth of damage yearly to 
shade trees and property, lightning protec- 
tion systems for trees are growing steadily 
iN use as insurance against destruction. 

Trees most susceptible to lightning are, in 
order: oak, elm, pine, poplar, ash, yellow 
poplar and maple. Others are sycamore, wil- 
low, hemlock, spruce, sweet gum, and cypress. 

Isolated shade trees are more likely to be 
struck than are forest trees, and a tree is 
particularly susceptible when dry. 

Modern procedure of lightning protection 
consists of running a copper or copper-clad 
steel cable from the highest part of the tree 
down the trunk to a ground connection. The 
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ground connection, a copper coated rod, is 
driven at least six feet in the ground beyond 
the farthest spread of the branches. The cable, 
running from the tree to the rod, is buried in 
a six-inch trench. For very large trees two 
main cables may be used, and if the tree is 
forked, branch conductors are also installed. 





N VIEW of some of the hot weather we 
have been experiencing at times this season 

I think the snow scene illustrated on this 
page may have a cooling effect—at least, I 
hope it will. It is a photograph of the blue 
ribbon niche of the Lower Norfolk County 
Garden Club which was exhibited at the con- 
servation show of the Norfolk (Va.) Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs some months ago. In 
fact, I understand it was awarded double 
blue ribbons. The snow-covered tree with 
the elk beneath and the few shrubs standing 
up out of the snow was especially appealing. 





HEN it comes to choosing flowers that 
will last when cut, I think some of the 
orchids take the prize. To substantiate this, 
I have a letter which I received from a friend 
recently, the gist of which is as follows: 
December 24, an orchid, Cypripedium 
maudi, was sent to me as a gift by a friend in 
Boston. On the following Sunday I wore the 
blossom pinned to my coat, and when I re- 
turngd home put it in a small vase, covered 
the stem with water, and stood the vase in 
the sunroom which was unheated. I did this 
for nine consecutive Sundays, and each Sun- 
day the flower was much admired for its 
beauty and freshness. 
On Sunday, February 23, the orchid still 
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The prize-winning exhibit of Lower 
Norfolk County (Va.) Garden Club. 
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was sending forth its delightful radiance. 
After church that morning a ‘doubting 
Thomas” could not resist the temptation to 
feel it and ‘‘see if it truly was real.’ She 
squeezed the stem and touched the petals. 
On the following day the orchid showed 
signs of wilting, and began to turn brown. 
A few days later nothing was left of its 
beauty but the fragrant memory. 

To anyone familiar with the weather con- 
ditions in Boston from January | to Febru- 
ary 23, the survival of this fragile flower will 
seem all the more surprising. The wintry 
blast without nor the varying temperatures 
within in no way affected this bloom. 


READ a short time ago about an attrac- 

tive window display in which a skunk 
was the feature attraction. One was led to 
believe until he reached the end of the arti- 
cle that it was the real thing, but after all it 
was only an artificial animal. 

Mr. Howard F. Corliss, of Corliss Bros., 
Inc., Gloucester, Mass., a well-known florist, 
with whom I am acquainted, has had as pets 
a number of the real thing. Although they 
never were used in a window display, I have 
seen one of these pets several times on an 
empty bench in the new show house, be- 
tween crops. 

This particular animal is very large, beau- 
tifully marked, kind and clever. Mr. Corliss 
can do many things with her. He takes 
“Girlie’’ often on Sunday afternoons to the 
nursery, which is located on a heavily trav- 
elled main highway. 

There the passers-by are amazed to see a 
skunk follow him around. On one occasion 
when “‘Girlie’’ visited the show gardens at 
Ipswich with Mr. Corliss, the traffic problem 
caused the police department to dispatch a 
couple of men to straighten out the tangle. 





CCORDING to reports from Holland, 
it is now possible to control the virus 
which causes tulips to “‘break’’ and such 
tulips as the bizarres and bybloems or the 
Rembrandt tulips can be restored to their 
original single color. Furthermore, that is 
only the beginning, for a Mr. Betting, a 
young man now working for his doctor's 
degree, is responsible for this discovery, and 
has exhibited several pots of narcissi showing 
various stages in recovery from the dreaded 
gray disease. The idea is now held by many 
over there that the way has been opened for 
the control of many other virus diseases, and 
large-scale experiments are now under way 
with wheat, tomatoes, onions and cabbage. 
It is claimed that excellent results have been 
achieved with the last named vegetable, the 
cost being about 24 Dutch guilders (ap- 
proximately $12.72) per acre. If all this is 
true—and I hope it is—it will certainly be 
a help in combating plant diseases. 











Turnips for Summer Planting 


E turnip is a particularly useful garden 
vegetable because of its quick growth. 

It is unrivaled for planting here and there 
about the garden to occupy empty spaces 
where other seeds have not come up. White 
Milan is perhaps the best of the early sorts, 
although Purple Top Munich is popular. 
Both are ready for the table in two months 
from the time they are planted. Like all 
quick-growing vegetables, however, they 
must be used promptly, for they soon get 
tough and stringy. These varieties can be 





may be used as cooked greens but most ama- 
teurs prefer to serve Chinese cabbage as a 
green salad, perhaps as a substitute for lettuce 
with a French dressing. The inner part is 
blanched if the heads are tied together with 
raffia. 

Attempts to grow Chinese cabbage early 
in the season usually fail because the plants 
run to seed. No such difficulty will be expe- 
rienced from now on, but rich ground should 
be chosen for this crop and the young plants 
spaced when they are two inches high to 
stand about ten inches apart. An abundance 
of moisture is valuable. Chinese cabbage is 





Photo, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. D. A. 


Principal head types of Chinese cabbage. From left to 
right: Chihli, Seoul Market, Japanese Aichi and Cheefoo. 


sown at intervals of two weeks all through 
the Summer. 

About the first of July a generous planting 
of Winter turnips may be made. Probably the 
most satisfactory kinds are those of the ruta- 
baga type. The rutabagas are also called 
Swedish and Russian turnips. They grow 
very large, keep perfectly, and are unsur- 
passed for table use. The American Purple 
Top is an excellent variety. The late plant- 
ing of turnips permits them to follow an 
early crop like peas or spinach, using the 
same ground. 

The early turnips should stand about three 
inches apart and the seed should be planted 
half an inch deep. The rutabagas will re- 
quire twice as much space, and perhaps more. 


The Useful Chinese Cabbage 


NASMUCH as Chinese cabbage makes 
very rapid growth, it is one of the best 
salad plants for planting early in July. As a 
matter of fact, plants will mature in most 
sections even if the seeds do not go into the 
ground until early August. 

In many sections Chinese cabbage is known 
as celery cabbage, probably because its habit 
of growth is more like that of celery than of 
common cabbage. The outer, coarse leaves 


not badly infested with insect pests but, if 
pests appear, they should be combatted with 
a rotenone or pyrethrum dust or spray, 
rather than with a virulent poison like arse- 
nate of lead. 

Several different varieties are on the market 
and four of the newer kinds are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. An older kind 
which has been grown most commonly in 
the past, is known as Pe-tsai and looks much 
like cos lettuce, although somewhat larger. 

Chinese cabbage is ready for harvest when 
full grown and should be cut close to the 
ground like ordinary cabbage. It will keep 
for a short time under ordinary conditions 
but will remain in good condition for two 
or three months if stored 
in boxes or barrels of 
sand in a cool cellar. 

Although Chinese 
cabbage is compara- 
tively new to American 
gardens, it has been 
grown in China since 
the fifth century, with 
improved varieties grad- 
ually being developed. 
It has become sufficiently 
important here to merit 
a government bulletin. 
















































Transplanting Operations 


OMETIMES turnips, kohlrabi, Chinese 
cabbages and other vegetables will grow 
faster when they have been transplanted than 
when left in the original rows. Others will 
not recover in time to mature quite as early 
as those which were not disturbed. But this 
may be an advantage, for they will come 
along after the other crop is past and thus 
prolong the season. 

In all the work of transplanting it is im- 
portant to remember that success will not be 
won if the roots are allowed to dry out. If 
the ground around them is thoroughly soaked 
before they are moved, the plants will usu- 
ally receive but little check. It may be that 
the earth will not stick to the roots when 
they are lifted, in which event they may be 
dipped into an artificial mud puddle. Then the 
mud will coat over the roots and protect them. 

It is well, when transplanting, to set the 
plants a little deeper than they stood before. 
It is important, also, to shade plants that 
are set out in hot weather until they become 
established, unless one can take advantage of 
a cloudy or rainy day. Old peach baskets 
will serve and even newspapers can be used, 
if the wind is not blowing. Some people set 
up boards on their sides. when the plants are 
small. Shingles placed in the form of a tent 
answer very well. They will need no atten- 
tion at night but it is better to remove the 
peach baskets and similar covering after the 
sun goes down, so that the plants will get 
the benefit of the dew and of whatever pass- 
ing showers may fall. 

It is of special importance to thoroughly 
firm the earth around all plants that have 
been transplanted. If there are any air-pockets 
around the roots, the plants will not become 
established quickly and may die, but if the 
earth is brought into close contact with the 
roots new rootlets will be immediately sent 
out. The simplest plan is to press the earth 
down hard with the foot. 


Soybeans Growing Popular 


OYBEANS have been attracting more 
and more attention as garden vegetables 
recently. Generally, they need a moderate 
application of manure and superphosphate 
for best results but where the former is un- 
available a complete fertilizer should be used 
instead. Where the soil is normally acid, lime 
is also of value. Like- 
wise, it has been found 
that it is even more im- 
portant with soybeans 
than with other kinds 
that there be a supply 
of nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria in the soil. A lack 
of proper inoculation 
may reduce a crop as 
much as 50 per cent. 








Soybean, showing 
the numerous pods. 
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Hyacinths and Tulips Last 


EAR EDITOR—When my 18-year-old 
son was born a pot of three huge pink 
hyacinths was sent to me at the hospital in 
Cambridge, Mass. I planted them in the gar- 
den that Autumn. There was no bloom the 
following Spring but very nice spikes ap- 
peared the second, third and fourth years. I, 
then, moved to Ohio and brought them with 
me. They bloomed for four years in one 
garden and have continued to increase for ten 
years without disturbance in another. In 
1941 there were 19 blooms. Most of the 
spikes were large and all have the same bright 
pink of the original three. 

On December 31, 1931, I planted seven 
bulbs each of four named varieties of parrot 
tulips and did not lift them until June, 
1941. For ten years they have given a most 
gorgeous spectacle. They were planted in 
four clumps around the base of an American 
elm. Last Spring, for the first time in the 
ten years, the bloom was reduced, although 
the foliage was luxuriant. I took them up in 
order to prepare the soil anew and re-set 
them immediately and was impressed with 
the tremendous multiplication of bulbs which 
had taken place. Of Tulip lutea major there 
was a total of 82 bulbs; of Perfecta there 
was 63; of Cramoicie Brilliant there was 45; 
and of Admiral de Constantinople there was 
42. Therefore, with such crowded conditions 
it was easy to see why there was a reduction 
of bloom in 1941. 

—Mrs. Howard E. Hamlin. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A Columbine Question 


EAR EDITOR—Will you be so kind 

as to grant me space for an inquiry? 

Have any of your readers a form of Aquilegia 
alpina that fulfills Farrer’s description? 

I have tried to find it for several years 
and have flowering now for the first time a 
columbine that came so-named. It is really 
a lovely thing, wholly free of white but 
whose rich blue shows, like all others I have 
ever seen, a cast of violet. If, however, the re- 
marks that Farrer makes under A. pyrenaica 
were to be taken as sufficient, the young 
plant to which I have referred could be con- 
sidered true to name. It is a more stalwart 
prototype of the rather petite A. pyrenaica. 

A. scopulorum opened two flowers of 
lavender and cream with enormous tassels 
of yellow stamens. A. saximontana whose 
flower has the pertest form of any I know 
and which measured nine-sixteenths of an 
inch to the tip of the spur captivated me for 
some time recently, while I labored with 
non-yielding rocks and a miniature tripod to 
achieve perfect focus upon flower and leaf. 
Also, I often wonder if all of these species 
as well as A. flabellata, both blue and white, 
and the other small species are as well known 
as they deserve to be? 
Upton, Me. 





—DMay Jacobs. 


Cedar Rust Troublesome 


EAR EDITOR—In the February 15 
issue of Horticulture was recommended 
the removal of the apple-like structures on 
the twigs of junipers. Perhaps, it is of in- 
terest to readers who own such trees to know 
more about these galls, especially if they or 
their neighbors also own apple trees. The 
structures are known as cedar “‘apples’’ and 
are caused by the cedar-apple rust. When the 
spores form, after warm Spring rains, on the 
horn-like orange protuberances they are 
borne by the wind to apple trees. Sometimes 
this disease is very harmful and may cause 
serious defoliation. Comparatively speaking, 
it does no harm to the red cedar, Juniperus 
virginiana, on which it occurs. It can be con- 
trolled by bordeaux mixture or by the re- 
moval of all cedar trees near an orchard. 
—A. T. Kirtland. 
Wayne, Pa. 





Way to Check Caterpillars 


EAR EDITOR—The gadget shown in 
Horticulture for May 15 for removing 

tent caterpillars with their nest is certainly 
an improvement over the flaming torch of 
rags and kerosene used by my grandfather 
and others since his day. Probably, we boys 
did more harm to the trees with the fire than 


Troublesome Words 


UR current troublesome word is 

one familiar only to rock garden 
enthusiasts. Its pronunciation is being 
discussed by request. The word is 
Schizocodon and, of course, the pro- 
nunciation difficulties arise over the 
first syllable. The purists say the word 
should be pronounced skid-zo-ko'-don. 
The “Garden Dictionary,”’ however, 
does not agree with them, preferring 
sky-zo-ko’-don. Webster’s Dictionary 
does not list the word, but its use of 
similar words would justify an English 
pronunciation of ski-zo-ko’-don and 
may be considered a satisfactory com- 
promise. 

As a matter of fact, the pronuncia- 
tion of this word is not a matter to be- 
come excited about, inasmuch as the 
botanists are dropping it, and now 
list the plant in question as a member 
of the genus Shortia, which doubtless 
will be the name eventually adopted 
by amateurs, probably with a sigh of 
relief. 

This plant is sometimes known as 
the fringed galax and is a member of 
the plant family Diapensiacez. It is a 
dificult plant to grow and any ama- 
teur rock gardener who succeeds with 
it is entitled to a feeling of elation 
regardless of the label it bears. 





would have been done by the caterpillars. 
But there are still easier and more effective 
ways of destroying the caterpillars and their 
nests. It is not always convenient to spray the 
whole tree with arsenate of iead and local 
removal may be better. 

Plunge nests near the ground into a pan 
of soap suds. Any brand used for washing 
silks—not tar or naphtha soaps, because these 
will injure the foliage. Nests out of reach 
may be sprayed forcibly with soapy water 
or scrubbed with a bundle of soapy water- 
filled rags on a pole. Every worm touched by 
soap is killed immediately, with no harm to 
bark or leaves of the tree. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Comments From California 


EAR EDITOR—The note in the May 
15 issue of Horticulture with regard to 
Arundo donax, the giant reed, by the Roving 
Gardener interested me very much. This plant 
is loose here in river bottoms and along damp 
washes in the lower lands and is used by the 
Mexicans in those districts for making fences 
around backyards. They are thickly placed 
and bound upright to two taut horizontal 
wires. They are also used for thatching sheds 
and the like. 

I also noted on Page 253 “Santa Barbara 
poppy.”’ Where did the Mexican poppy get 
this barbaric name? In 54 years of horticul- 
ture in this section I have never seen or heard 
this name before. This poppy differs less in 
appearance from our native eschscholtzia 
than it does in keeping qualities when cut. 
Our poppy is almost “‘impossible,’’ while the 
Mexican one is a good keeper. 

—Ernest Braunton. 





Los Angeles, Cal. 


Harmonizing the Campanulas 


EAR EDITOR—Fortunately, I was one 
of the first purchasers of the campanula 
Blue Gardenia when it was put on the mar- 
ket and have witnessed two seasons of its 
delightful bloom. At the time of my pur- 
chase the white Campanula persicifolia moer- 
heimei was suggested to me as a desirable 
companion to Blue Gardenia. So, I set aside 
a small portion of my perennial border for 
the experiment. The result was the July glory 
of my perennial garden. Not only did the 
medium deep-blue of Blue Gardenia har- 
monize well with the white of the other but 
the shape of the blooms and the size and 
number of stalks were unusual. Both varieties 
have wintered well each year. I am looking 
forward to dividing the plants this year and 
rearranging these campanulas in another set- 
ting. Probably, the addition of a good red 
flower like the tall Lychnis chalcedonica will 
be the ideal combination for a patriotic gar- 
den in July. 





—Helen I. Kozeneski. 


Ipswich, Mass. 








NE of the surprising things about 
gardening is the fact that different 
growers achieve comparable results 

by seemingly different methods. The ex- 
planation seems to be that these separate 
approaches to success are based on each in- 
dividual gardener’s understanding of the par- 
ticular growing conditions under which he is 
working. 

Quite often news of outstanding success 
under certain specialized conditions may have 
two different effects upon gardening tech- 
nique. First, such reports may lead to the 
general adoption of practices not applicable 
to many areas. On the other hand, special 
conditions may lead to results which, with- 
out analysis, seem to upset age-old beliefs. 
Both results can be classed as heresies — 
heresies differing in their degree of acceptance. 

Take the matter of soil cultivation about 
the roots of growing plants. Surface cultiva- 
tion is a traditional way of suppressing weed 
growth. It is, also, generally supposed that 
relatively deep stirring of the surface soil 
will result in a soil mulch capable of prevent- 
ing the loss of soil moisture in very dry pe- 
riods. Various reports now seem to cast doubt 
on this well-established practice and deep 
cultivation may actually mean a loss of all 
water from the loosened surface soil. The 
deeper the stirring, the greater is the loss. 

Tied up with this practice is the knowl- 
edge that soil aération is desirable for the 
promotion of root growth, especially in con- 
nection with newly transplanted plants. As 
a result, the present trend in culti- 





Opinions differ with regard to 
some age-old and new beliefs 


roots for seizing the liquid food are more 
abundant. 

Plants placed in soil in which about half 
their total fertilizer requirements have been 
buried are usually started off with surface or 
side-dressing applications when first set out. 
Nowadays so-called starter solutions, con- 
sisting of plant food elements dissolved in 
water are becoming increasingly popular for 
quick stimulation of growth after trans- 
planting. 

There was once an old saying that land 
which will grow a good crop of weeds will 
grow plants useful to man. In late years, 
however, the idea of looking at a field to 
determine its make-up as a crop producer 
has gone out of style. Determinations of this 
sort have retreated into the laboratories of 
trained technicians. Done on a laboratory 
basis, the job of soil analysis requires experts, 
not so much to make the necessary tests as to 
interpret those tests and make recommenda- 
tions regarding satisfactory field procedures. 

Now, however, a writer in the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society News reverts to 
the former practice by stating that “for pur- 
poses of judging soil fertility and soil man- 
agement, weeds may be very valuable indi- 
cators.”” It seems that “‘in most instances a 
fertile soil will display a mixed collection of 
both annual and perennial weeds, some of 
which are quite green in April and May.” 
Such wild plants as shepherd’s purse, chick- 
weed, sorrel and daisies usually make some 
growth on sour, poor soil. However, no 


white, red or alsike clover will volunteer and 
grow on such areas. Also, if such grasses as 
Kentucky bluegrass tend to make firm sod the 
soil is fertile and sufficiently moist. Lush 
stands of lamb’s quarter, ragweed, purslain 
and crabgrass are also indicators of fertility. 
The author was considering orchard soils. 

In practice the gardener who lets the 
indicator plants grow up may have his crops 
crowded out. Weeds are plants and, as plants, 
respond to treatments which might well be 
used by more worthwhile crops. 

Numerous recent popular publications 
have pointed—often in somewhat too glow- 
ing terms—to the importance of earthworms 
and their beneficial action upon the soil. 
When it comes to cultivated soils, there seem 
to be two opinions on the value of earth- 
worms. The case for sound agricultural prac- 
tices as opposed to relying upon earthworms 
in cultivated soils was ably stated in Wiscon- 
sin Horticulture for April, 1941, which, in 
part, speaks as follows: 

Earthworms can live only in soil containing 
humus material and moisture. Obviously, plants 
also do well on such soil. Earthworms do not add 
any type of plant food to the soil. Rather, in their 
life processes, they feed on humus, digest it and 
take from the humus some of the minerals con- 
tained in it. In other words, they actually use some 
of the plant food elements. Of course, if they die 
in the soil then nothing is lost. 

Earthworms aérate the soil, but so does the hoe. 
The gardener can. easily aérate the soil without 
earthworms. 

Most of us are more concerned about the humus 
decomposing too rapidly—at least in our lighter 
soils—than we are concerned about its 
not decomposing fast enough. 








vating is to stir the soil rather deeply 
when young plants are first set out 
and then to cultivate with increas- 
ing shallowness as their root sys- 
tems develop. This means that by 
mid-Summer the surface soil is 
hardly scratched, thus saving mois- 
ture and protecting the roots. 

Along with this modern tech- 
nique goes the argument that soil 
should not be hilled up to plants 
and, also, that contour cultivation 
makes for greater retention of rain 
when it does come. Likewise, mod- 
eration in surface cultivation does 
not obviate the necessity for deep 
and careful soil preparation before 
planting. 

As C. H. Nissley has pointed out 
recently, the plowing-under of com- 
mercial fertilizer differs little from 


the old practice of burying barn- C 


yard manure, at least as far as 
plant food elements are concerned. 
The argument for this successful 
although seemingly revolutionary 
practice lies in the fact that digging 
in the fertilizer to plow depth places 
it in position to be more readily 
available to plants in dry weather. 
At plowed depths, both moisture 
for dissolving the fertilizer and plant 











ONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused recently 

in the new improved bush cherries developed by 
Professor N. E. Hansen at the South Dakota State 
College in Brookings. These are the result of 30 years’ 
constant effort and are excellent both for their garden 
effect and for their fruit. In the Spring the plants 
which are low and bushy are completely covered with 
showy white flowers. Later, their place is taken by 
equally numerous fruits of large size and pleasing taste, 
while in the Full the foliage turns a rich red and gold. 


There may be soils in which the 
humus does not decompose rapidly and 
which are not aérated. In such soils, 
earthworms are of value. But such con- 
ditions can be corrected by the gardener 
if he so desires. 

The editor of Wisconsin Horti- 
culture then states as his opinion 
that he has nothing against earth- 
worms but his advice is not to be- 
come too enthusiastic about their 
value. His further opinion is that, 
in his own state at least, good soils 
have plenty of worms without any 
effort on the part of the gardener to 
increase them. 

Some garden heresies are born out 
of idealism, as for instance witness 
the advice of W. F. Schregardus of 
St. Louis who, writing in Garden 
Life, says: 

Don’t spray your flowers or shrubs. 
In a large garden this will save plenty of 
pump strokes. The time usually spent in 
spraying is wasted, or worse, it kills the 
friends who would do the work for you. 
Take the aphis for example. Probably 
more spraying is done to kill these plant 
lice than any other local pest. They are 
not attractive, even though they do come 
in several colors. They are an admitted 
nuisance. What happens if you let them 
multiply unsprayed? Soon you will see 
the adults and then the larvz of the 











ladybug on the infested plants. Such 
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larvz look like small potato bug larvez, if that 
means anything to you. In a few days not an aphis 
is visible, all devoured by the voracious little beetle. 
Application of poison sprays, either contact or 
edible, will usually kill off all your beetle friends 
but will leave enough aphis to restart the race, and 
then you spray again. 

Looked at from the broad biological point 
of view, Mr. Schregardus probably has some- 
thing in what he says. However, few gar- 
deners will be content to see their plants be- 
come disfigured as a natural outcome of let- 
ting Nature takes its course. 

The same author goes on to state that the 
way to deal with black spot on roses is to 
discard those which infect badly and plant 
better kinds or use climbing roses which do 
not suffer much even though they are in- 
fected. In this, he has stated a specific ex- 
ample of the sort of ideal garden world 
towards which the plant breeders are work- 
ing. By growing plants which are immune to 
disease much work and worry would be 
saved. Unfortunately, the day of total im- 
munity has not arrived and pest control is 
still necessary. 

Every year finds fewer gardeners going 
to all the trouble and expense involved in 
changing the soil in garden beds. It is now 
becoming clear that, given a suitable depth of 
well-drained soil, it is more practical to en- 
rich the existing earth than to haul it away 
to be replaced by new loam which in most 
cases is no richer and is probably loaded with 
the seeds of noxious weeds. 

Thus, the digging in of organic matter 
such as peat moss, compost, leaf mold or 
manure; the use of complete fertilizers and 
lime together with attention to both drainage 
and watering are the best ways out. Too 
many gardeners have brought in new soil and 
then have found that they had to resort to 
such practices after all. 

—George Graves. 
Boston, Mass. 


Salvias for Modern Gardens 


O MOST persons the word salvia brings 

to mind a mass of scarlet. That is Salvia 
splendens, an annual. However, far more of 
the salvias are perennials and among them are 
a few reds, but the blues predominate. Per- 
sonally, I think that there is no more lovely 
blue than S. patens. It has a tuberous root 
and makes a bush-like plant a foot or two 
high. The flowers are rather large and of the 
most lovely deep velvety blue. It has one 
fault in that there are not enough flowers at 
one time. 

S. azurea is a native of the region east of 
the Rocky Mountains and of the Great 
Plains. It has wiry roots that go deep and 
make it very drought resistant. It dies to the 
ground in Winter and stout wiry stems come 
up to make a bush-like mass full of light blue 
flowers in late Summer. 

The S. pitcheri of the gardens is one of the 
very best blue flowers. Its habit is like the last 
but it flowers about a month later. One can 

asily imagine it a natural variation of S. 
cZurea but it produces no fertile seeds which 
oes not bear out that view. I cannot discover 
Ss origin, although the name suggests that it 
iay have been named for Mr. Pitcher who 
1 the late 80’s was engaged in the plant 
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business with the late W. A. Manda as 
“Pitcher & Manda.’’ I found the plant in a 
small nursery catalogue and did my best to 
make its beauty known. 

S. sclarea and S. s. turkestanica are very 
hardy and drought-resistant plants of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The basal leaves are 
large and woolly, the stems are much 
branched with many small leaves and bracts 
and the beauty is in the upper bracts which 
are highly colored. They make a mass of 
purple and rose in mid-Summer and well- 
grown plants are very showy. 

Next come two salvias of rather similar 
habit. S. leucantha branches widely from the 
base and its slender branches bear very many 
small white flowers. The leaves, bracts and 
the calyx are woolly and have a distinct 
purplish tint. 

It is a pretty shrub but not at all hardy. 
Even in California it freezes when away from 
the coast. 

S. farinacea has shining leaves and the 
plant is a well-balanced bush which always 
looks well. The flowers are borne in long 
racemes over a long season. The flowers, 
calyxes and the upper stems are purplish. In 
mild climates it retains its foliage throughout 
the Winter and makes a pleasing low shrub. 


Ukiah, Cal. —Carl Purdy. 


Says Daphne Likes Lime 


T IS really surprising how many garden- 
ers, even among the professionals, who 
are still of the opinion that Daphne cneorum 
requires an acid soil. As a matter of fact, there 
is no plant with which I am acquainted that 
will respond quicker and more satisfactorily 
to a liberal application of lime than will this 
choicest of low-growing shrubs. 

F have found there are two essential fac- 
tors in the growing of this plant—alkaline 
soil and thorough drainage. During the past 
few years I have worked out a cultural 
method for this plant which has proven so 
satisfactory that I feel perhaps others may 
be interested. First, I make an excavation 
at least 18 inches deep. If but a single plant 
is to be set, I make this excavation at least a 
foot in diameter. This is filled to within six 
inches of the top with coarse gravel or crushed 
stone. From a nearby sand bank I get a sandy 
loam which is very alkaline in its reaction. 

Two parts of this is thoroughly mixed 
with one part of fine limestone chips or 
screenings. The remainder of the excavation 
is filled with this mixture, bringing it up a 
few inches above the surrounding soil. The 
top it levelled off and on this mound the 
plant is set. 


Erin, N. Y. —VJames L. Smith. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Ends 
all embarrassing odors. Harmless to chil- 
dren, plants, animals. Proven Successful. 
Ready to use powder in handy shaker 
can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 


10 PER CENT OF SALES FOR 
BRITISH WAR RELIEF 








WHEELERCROFT 


Hand Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


artistic perfecti f flo . a ithe ~ 
on 0 wer an wers, 
strong new and dazzling co the finest 
White, e. New Blues, new shades, 
gorgeous WINE shades. 1941 crop. 
GENTIAN BLUE, extra color of Gentian 
Ch ica oa Wik 6 oss Wess. 5.00 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, very fine pkt. $2.50 
CRATER LAKE BLUE, blue of Crater Lake 


SPL <i» s'as 6-9 60.60 4 60h 8 $5.00 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, deep dark blue 
ROYAL PURPLE, dazzling oe 32:50 
PASTEL PINK, new shades of Pi ; 

pkt. $3.00 


SNOWFLAKE STRAIN, the finest white 


pkt. $2.50 
Trial pkt. of any one, $1.00 Cc 


atalogue 
AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 8S. BE. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 











POISON IVY 


Kill It the Easy Way 


One lb. of ATLACIDE, a dry powder, 
will effectively destroy Poison Ivy on 


1000 sq. ft. of area. 


4-lb. Shaker Top can ......... $1.25 

Es da litas which s 0% tave.e ake 2.10 

er ee erree tn 4.00 
Postpaid in Massachusetts 


These and 50-lb. bulk packages are less at our 
store, cash and carry. 


Circular Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


A Miniature White Peony 


EING white and the forerunner of a group of new miniature 
peonies, N. I. W. Kriek’s Virginia Dare is aptly named. Its 
introduction will be welcomed by all flower arrangers who have in 
the past despaired of the brief lasting qualities of the older varieties 
of single peonies. 
In addition to the ability of its flowers to hold together for 





Virginia Dare is a new miniature peony which 
may be the forerunner of 2 valuable new group. 


reasonable periods after cutting, Virginia Dare also differs from 
the better known peony types in appearance. In detail, its normal 
blooms measure some four inches across and are made up of reflexed, 
milky-white petals surrounding masses of pure yellow stamens. 
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2-Cujs Tall Weeds & Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow ... 

Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
n has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor .. . Then, 
change Power Attachments ac- y 


cording to the job. With the 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





My potted rose has dark spots on the leaves. Is anything wrong with it? 

Probably your plant is suffering from a disease called black spot. 
Dark spots appear on the leaves and eventually the leaves turn 
yellow and drop off. Pick off the infected leaves and burn them. 
Then spray the plant thoroughly, especially the undersides of the 
leaves, with a wettable sulphur or a copper spray about once a week. 
Also, do not water the plant in the late afternoon and do not let 
water stand on the leaves. Give the plant more sun. 

. * * . 

I have a back lot I should like to plant with a cover crop that could be 
cut and made into a compost pile. What should I use? 

There are a number of plants which can be used in this way, 
according to the location and the type of soil. These include buck- 
wheat, soy beans, field peas, red clover, Winter rye and alfalfa. 
Bokhara or white sweet clover may be used on very poor soils. 

* * *” 7 

What is the proper way in which to take a sample of soil in order to get 
an accurate test? 

With a trowel take small amounts of soil at varying depths within 
the top soil layer from a large number of places. Mix them together 
thoroughly. Divide the pile in half and mix one half again. Then 
divide it and mix it at least once more. Of this, about a cupful is 
sufficient for most tests. Use a trowel rather than the fingers. 

~ > * *” 

When and how should Clematis jackmani and Mme. Edouard Andre 
be pruned? 

If they are planted where they have plenty of room, they will 
often do well enough without any pruning except the removal of 
dead wood. Since both of these bloom on new wood each year, 
pruning is best done before growth starts in early Spring. This, 
however, does not apply to all large-flowering clematis. Some bloom 
on old wood. 

. * . . 

Does the Japanese quince come in any other colors besides the orange 
scarlet one that is seen so widely? 

There are varieties in red, deep rose, white, salmon, scarlet, orange- 
red, rose striped with white, white flushed with rose and some are 
rose-pink with white in the center. 

. ~ * * 

What are the “high spots,” if any, in the culture of Louisiana iris? 

They are rather hardy and grow naturally in rich, moist soil. 
They are also gross feeders and, where happy, increase very rapidly. 
Protect them from heaving in Winter. 

* * . - 

I have a spruce tree six feet tall that has two leaders. Can one be 
removed now? 

If the fork is not too low the less desirable leader may be taken 
out completely. It may make the tree one-sided for a few years but, 
if the tree is to be allowed to reach maturity, the removal of one of 
the shoots is advisable. 

+ « * * 

In setting tuberous-rooted begonias out-of-doors, should I plunge them, 
pots and all, or take them out of the pots? 

There are arguments in favor of both methods. If the pots are 
removed, the roots can reach out into new soil and the plants are 
usually better. On the other hand, if the pots are left on and plunged, 
it is easier to take them up in the Fall and dry the bulbs off without 
much injury. 

- * * * 

Tell me how to get rid of the moss in my flower border. 

Moss usually means poor drainage and a starved soil. Work 
several inches of sand or rough coal ashes into the soil. Sprinkling 
the area with sulphate of ammonia will usually burn the moss and 
add readily available nitrogen to the soil but complete fertilizers are 


also necessary. 
+ * * * 


When should I sow Enothera biennis seed and how? 

The easiest way is to sow it as soon as ripe in a partially sheltered 
spot or in a coldframe. Use a light friable soil. Give the plants more 
room in the Spring. The seed can also be kept over Winter in a 
cool dry place and sown in the Spring. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WATER IN THE GARDEN — 


Plants grow best when the soil 
is rich and moisture is ample 


factory growth by plants is a variable 

factor. Under hot dry conditions much 
more moisture is needed than when the air 
is humid. Also, since the nutritive elements 
come to plants dissolved in the soil solution 
it is obvious that more water is required by 
plants growing in poor soils than in fertile 
ones. This means that in gardens where the 
fertilizer costs are kept down no saving 
should be attempted on the water bill. 

Strangely enough, the physical make-up 
of the soil particles does not seem to affect 
the amount of water required by plants. 
However, under conditions which make for 
a loss of soil water by too quick drainage or 
excessive evaporation, plants do seem to need 
more water to grow well. 

Good growth, then, is found in reasonably 
rich soil in which an ample amount of water 
is present. In addition to the chemical ele- 
ments necessary to plant nutrition, the pres- 
ence of organic matter in the soil is highly 
desirable as a holder of water. This means 


Tie amount of water required for satis- 
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A “walking” lawn sprinkler. 


that the practice of manuring or of return- 
ing all vegetable waste to the land not only 
adds fertility to the soil but helps with the 
watering problem. 

Plants need not only water and food but 
they also need soil aération in order to thrive. 
Thus, land which is flooded lacks the neces- 
sary oxygen to promote root development 
or even the germination of seeds. This is an 
argument for the drainage of wet soils. It is 
also a hint that artificial watering can be 
overdone, especially with newly-transplanted 
plants. This hint probably applies most to 
trees and shrubs which have many of their 
roots cut in the process of moving. Such 
woody plants need water but they also make 
new roots faster if the soil about them is 
aérated by cultivation. Inordinate soakings 
at too frequent intervals may prove harmful 
especially where the mistake of putting fresh 
manure beneath them has been made. 

A practical demonstration of the above 
facts may be carried out when shifting house 
plants from smaller to larger pots. Those 
plants which are watered thoroughly before 
handling, repotted with their soil balls intact 
into reasonably moist soil and not watered 
in the new pots until almost at the wilting 
stage establish themselves more quickly. Any 
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newly-potted plant needs careful and usually 
niggardly watering. 

It is obvious, too, that any garden water- 
ing which is done with forceful hose pres- 
sure or by excessive flooding to the point of 
deep puddling of the soil will interfere with 
soil aération. Also, continued overwatering, 
as in protracted rainy periods tends to wash 
plant food down through the soil beyond the 
reach of the roots. 

Usually, however, few gardeners err on the 
side of giving the Summer garden too much 
water. Many of them water too often, always 
giving an aggravatingly small amount at each 
application. The far too common practice of 
squirting a forceful hose stream about in the 
cool of the evening is to be discouraged. In 
fact, nozzles of almost every description ex- 
cept the ones resembling the spout of a 
sprinkling can have little place in any garden. 
Any attempt to use too much pressure with 
this so-called “‘rose’’ ruptures the nozzle and 
saves the plants. 

With many garden plants such as roses or 
chrysanthemums, evening is the poorest time 
to water. Sending the foliage into the night 
wet usually brings on disease and ends in the 
loss of foliage. The supposed loss by evapo- 
ration from daytime watering is never great 
unless water is wasted by being poured on 
walks or up against buildings where it is 
lost to the plants anyway. 

Since most gardeners lack either the time 
or the patience to water slowly and thor- 
oughly, automatic devices are to be recom- 
mended. One advantage of sprinklers is that 
when properly regulated they deliver water 
to the soil in somewhat the drop-by-drop 
manner of a gentle shower. Water so applied 
is usually capable of being absorbed by the 
soil with no loss by run-off. 

The important thing about sprinklers is to 
obtain devices which are adapted to the water 
supply and which are capable of functioning 
under the special conditions of each particu- 
lar garden. 

Sprinklers are available in a variety of 
types ranging from permanently installed 
irrigation systems to small portable fixtures 
for easy attaching to the end of the garden 
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Using a ““Water Wand”. 


hose. Of the latter some are rotated by the 
force of the outpouring water. Others have 
no moving parts. Another simple watering 
device consists of a porous canvas tube 
through which the water oozes slowly to 
soak into the soil without washing or run- 
off. Rubber hoses with two opposite ridges 
containing sprinkling apertures are also avail- 
able as well as sprinklers that throw the water 
in the form of a square. This latter type 
enables one to reach into the corners. 
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An underground sprinkler system. 
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POTGROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Our new 1941 bulb catalog is now ready — Send for your copy 
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Me ai 
Three Timely Books 
You Should Own 


Thousands have profited by them 
Complete, Practical, Low-priced 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By E. I. FARRINGTON 


Written for amateurs, this book gives you com- 
plete information on planning, planting, ferti- 
lizing, insect pest control, and choosing the 
best varieties to grow in your vegetable garden. 
With this book you save seed, time, and labor— 
and enjoy a succession of delicious vegetables 
all Summer long. 


140 pages, 19 illustrations, octavo 
$]-00 ostpaid in U. S. 

















HERBs-1.w to grow them and how to use them 
Second Edition, By Helen Noyes Webster 
Written by an outstanding American authority, 
this book goes back to the lore and use by the 
ancients, designs of early gardens, old recipes, 
and includes lists of herbs for modern gardens. 
On the practical side it is the most complete and 


useful herb book yet published. 
160 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 


$]-90 postpaid in U. S. 








THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 





Compiled from Horticulture 


The most complete garden “calendar”’ and guide 
ever published. Just what to do each month of | 
the year. An indispensable guide for the expert 
and the casual gardener. Thirty-two line draw- 
ings, eight pages of plates. 


$]-00 postpaid in U. S. 
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Fight Beetles With Disease 


REPARATIONS for a large-scale offen- 

sive against the Japanese beetle, employ- 
ing disease bacteria, are being made at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
in New Haven. One hundred thousand grubs 
taken from golf club turf were shipped to 
New Jersey for inoculation with the milky 
disease which is fatal to Japanese beetles. 
Later, their bodies, in which the bacteria have 
multiplied a million-fold, will be ground 
into dust and returned for distribution on 
half-acre plots at three and one-half mile 
intervals throughout the badly infested areas 
of the state in an effort to combat this pest 
and check its spread, if possible. 

At present the Japanese beetle is found 
throughout mest of the state with the heav- 
iest infestations in Fairfield County and in 
the vicinity of Hartford, Bridgeport and New 
Haven. Not only has the turf been badly in- 
jured in many places but the adult beetles 
have stripped trees, vines and other plants. 
Last Summer fruit in a commercial orchard 
was attacked. Fairways have been ruined by 
grubs and by crows and other birds digging 
for grubs. Grass and ornamental plantings 
adjacent to the Merritt Parkway have also 
suffered from Japanese beetles with the worst 
injury near the New York line, gradually 
decreasing toward the eastward. 


Two Rapid-Growing Vines 


ANY persons have the problem of find- 
ing a quick-growing vine to cover the 
porch of a Summer cottage or some similar 
place. They must have something which will 
show results in one season, something which 
is easily grown and which will stand being 
planted and left until the next week-end with- 
out any risk. For this purpose there are several 
tuberous-rooted vines to choose from. Madeira 
vines produce an abundance of heart-shaped 
leaves which provide shade and covering as 
needed. Their feathery white flowers are fra- 
grant and all that they ask is a reasonably 
good soil to grow in. As they are not hardy, 
the bulbs should be taken up in the Fall and 
stored until the following Spring. 

The cinnamon vine has more pointed 
leaves which are a glossy green and, as the 
name implies, the flowers have the fragrance 
of cinnamon. This vine is hardy in many 
situations, especially if given some Winter 
covering. 

—James Shiels. 
East Milton, Mass. 


The Control of Squash Bugs 


LTHOUGH many plans for getting rid 

of squash bugs have been tried, none 
seems to give better results than trapping the 
insects under a shingle or short piece of board, 
which should be placed close to the plants 
late in the afternoon. The squash bugs will 
congregate under this shelter when nightfall 
comes, and if the garden maker is up with 
the birds in the morning, he will be able to 
destroy them in large numbers by the simple 
method of crushing them under his foot. If 
he waits too late, however, he will find that 
the squash bugs have gone back to their 
daily task of feeding on the growing vines. 
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Mosquito-Proof Lily Pools 


OOL owners are inclined to place too 

much confidence in goldfish as destroyers 

of mosquito larvz. Goldfish are reason- 
ably effective under favorable conditions but 
in a well-planted pool, especially where there 
are shallow marginal areas with thickets of 
reeds and mosses, numerous mosquito “wig- 
gle tails’ are sure to escape. 

While goldfish should be kept for their 
ornamental value, it is a wise safeguard to 
introduce into pools the little gray minnow, 
Gambusia affinis, which is used extensively 
in tropical countries for controlling mosquito 
larve. Some authorities claim that the 





As may be noted from the photograph, 
gambusias resemble the familiar pet shop 
guppies, although the male lacks the peacock 
colors of the male guppy. Gambusias, how- 
ever, are much hardier than guppies and will 
stand water near the freezing point. In fact, 
in Tennessee I leave them outside all Winter. 
My pools are two feet deep and at times 
there are sheets of ice over them thick enough 
to skate on. Most of the gambusias die but 
a few always survive and when warm 
weather comes the water teems with them 
again. 

Even the sub-zero temperatures of our 


4 


“ad by a pet. 


C 


Gambusia affinis which destroys mosquito larve. The smaller ones are the males. 


Panama Canal could never have been built 
without its aid. 

Gambusias are found in most of our 
southern states and as far up the Atlantic 
Coast as Delaware. Usually they may be 
obtained at small cost from pet shops that 
handle tropical fish. In some localities health 
authorities distribute them free to pool 
owners. 

The small, dull colored gambusias lack 
eye appeal. Their usefulness lies in the fact 
that they are always alert-and actively ex- 
ploring every cranny of a pool, ravenously 
devouring whatever prey they find. Mos- 
quito larve seem to be a favorite delicacy 
although other small water denizens are 
taken. 

The male gambusias are slender and grow 
to about one and one-half inches in length. 
The females are thicker in body and up to an 
inch longer. They are live-bearers, bringing 
forth batches of fully developed young that 
mature within two months. The parents are 
cannibalistic but enough young escape to give 
a rapid increase. A dozen gambusias placed 
in the average garden pool in Spring are a 
sufficient start. There will be hundreds within 
a few weeks. 
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1939-1940 Winter failed to wipe them out 
entirely. All were killed in most of the pools 
but when I drained the largest one for Spring 
cleaning I found about 30 female gambusias. 
These soon produced sufficient young to re- 
stock the other pools. 

Obviously, it would be wiser to dip out a 
few gambusias in the Fall and Winter them 
in a tub near a basement window or in a 
living room aquarium. While they can find 
their own food in outdoor pools, they do 
need one of the prepared tropical fish foods 
in Winter quarters. 

Perhaps, I should also mention that gam- 
busias are pugnacious and dangerous to other 
kinds of fish in the limited confines of an 
aquarium. They are especially noted for 
picking the fins of fancy goldfish. In pools, 
however, they get along peaceably enough 
with other sorts. Actually, they furnish a 
measure of protection for the goldfish by 
eating fish lice, small parasites that sometimes 
get into pools and cause much destruction 
among the goldfish. 

—S. Y. Caldwell. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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CUT WATER BILLS with 





TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
ee Cuts water bills up to 25% 

L® Helps mildew 






Pressure 
+ + Converts to full gentle fow 
pg mt 
Easy to water flower beds with long, I $2-in. 
handle. Recommended fessional tena 


CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO. 








LILIUMS 


in many fine varieties are now in flower. In- 
cluded is a fine batch of the Salonikae variety 
of the Madonna lily carrying up to 30 flowers 
per stalk. Also Regale, many hybrids and 
other interesting varieties of great merit. 


Our annual Bulb Catalogue will be issued in 
late August and will contain an extended list 
of choice hardy varieties, including some 
which are rare and unusual. May we send you 
a copy when issued? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 








For Perfect Spring Gardens 


PLANT OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Iris, 
Scillas and many other bulbs. 


You will find them all listed in our com- 
plete bulb catalog illustrated in color. 
Send for your copy. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 


SKEETER SCAT 


Keep mosquitoes away. Just 
sprinkle Skeeter Scat powder on 
your sleeves, stockings, collars, 
cuffs. You don’t know it’s there — 
—don’t smell it—but mosqui- 
toes do and won't come near. 
Send 25c for convenient sprinkler top can 


Sudbury Laboratory, Box 541, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered se 

lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 



































and Certificate Plants. 
Prices and Catalog on Request 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
. WELLESLEY, MASS. 
a 1500 VARIETIES 
: Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
'& and Hemerocallis 
), Ask for Free Catalog No. 67 
C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 
A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn and garden 
irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, even rain- distribu- 
tion, wide coverage, dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
Derr. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 











September er Spider Lily 10 


Gracefully Bh gg narrow petals of a 
salmon-rose with long protruding stamens 
giving a spider-like effect. St 
Pot Bulbs Now to Bloom in Sept. & Oct. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. _Post- 


287 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. PA. paid 


DIAPENSIA LAPPONICA 


A Rare bear from the North 


Fine clumps, $1.00 each 
LAEBGEST COLLE ON OF ROCK PLANTS 
IN AMERICA 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Catalog Free Dept. H 


SCENTED GERANIUMS 


are decorative grouped on terraces, around small 
pools, and in old-fashioned gardens. Our stock in- 
cludes Rose, Balm, Lemon, Finger-Bowl, Oak-leaf, 
Skeleton, Spice, Prince Rupert and many others. 
COLLECTION: 6 var., our selection, $2.00 
Sent express collect 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DeprT. A, IPswicH, MASS. 








Barre, Vt. 

















SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1941 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HELENE BOLL, LECTURER 
“Color, Composition and Design of Massachusetts 
Gardens.” 
“Significance of Beauty in New England Gardens.” 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting 
lecture. I have never seen such perfect color 
photography.” 
271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) Pounded 1901 


aaenamidt ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring ont Pall Terms in Groton 
inter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 15 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 

$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 


HENRY H. SROCNS ian 














CONCORD 





“JUNIOR TREES” 


100 Kinds—18” -24”—25 cents each and 
“SENIOR TREES” 
6’-8’—Send for lists 
HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Mich. 











SCILLAS< MUSCARI 
DAFFODILS - IRIS 
COLCHICUMS 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
Growers of Quality Bulbs Since 1910 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








Taming the Beargrass 


NE of the most striking flowers that a 
nature lover finds in the west coast 
mountains from British Columbia to Cali- 
fornia during June or July is the giant mem- 
ber of the lily family, Xerophyllum tenax, 
known by many local names most common 
of which are beargrass, squawgrass and pine 
lily. High on the rocky ridges in the Cascade 
Mountains it is often only about two feet 
high, while in lower alpine meadows it gen- 
erally reaches or exceeds four feet. It is never 
lovelier than when seen in company with the 
glorious masses of pink flowers on the west- 
ern rhododendron, Rhododendron macro- 
phyllum (R. californicum). One of the com- 
mon names comes from the fact that bears 
love to dig and eat its rhizomes and another 





The beargrass in bloom. 


comes from the fact that Indian women used 
its coarse, grass-like leaves to make baskets. 

The large tuft of wiry grass-like leaves 
suggests a clump of pampas grass once so 
popular in many gardens. The strong flower 
stalk rises high above this basal foliage and 
bears a long club-shaped spike made up of 
hundreds of fragrant creamy flowers. The 
flower head ranges from 12 to 30 inches in 
length. Each individual flower is star-shaped 
and about half an inch across. 

No garden lover sees these strikingly beau- 
tiful flowers in their native haunts without 
longing to have some in his own garden. He 
may visualize them naturalized in the light 
shade of a clump of pines, in a bit of meadow 
land if his grounds are extensive or against 
the bold rocks of a large rockery. He might 
even dream of taming them by planting them 
in a perennial border. 

Like other mountain plants these giant 
lilies will come to our gardens but not too 
readily. They may sulk for a year or two 
but usually, with care, they can be taught to 
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TREES AND PLANTS 
OF QUALITY 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 











s* A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
ok Metal Edging Strip For The 
ss%' Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 
WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


6 ¢ 
¢ THE PORCUPINE CO. 
, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
































Pea Fowl, Panay 5 Pheasants, and other 








Ornamental Birds 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 


payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, offered in many varieties 
and fully described in our new, free catalogue. 
Brighten a shady nook in the home yard. Bring the 
woodland to any garden. No order too small for best 
attention. Special quotations on quantity orders. Wake 
Ro Farm, James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





BRING CHARM and Enchantment to your greenhouse 
with America’s finest pot-grown Oamellias of rare 
beauty. Catalogue free. Longview, Box H, Crichton, 
Alabama. 





MICHIGAN PEAT—exclusively used by International 
Friendship Gardens, 2 bu. bag, freight, $1.00. Tufa 
Rock for Dish Gardens, 25 lbs. $1.25. Michigan Peat 
Co., Buchanan, Michigan. 





HARDY EUROPEAN CYCLAMEN, blooming size. 
One, 75c; aap $2.00; doz., $6.00 postpaid. Bulb 
catalog. Tulip Grange, Bow, Washington. 





MANY NEW AND RARE DAFFODILS and original 
introductions among more than 200 varieties listed. 
Catalog free. Edwin C. Powell, , Route 2, Md. 





PINK MOCCASIN gg Ag nn or Painted Trillium, 5 
for $1.00 postpaid. 8S. E. Saxton, Mount Arab, N. Y. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





HEMEROCALLIS Queen of May, one of the best, 25c, 
3 for 60c, 6 for $1.00, postpaid. Oronogo Flower 
Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Gardener-Farmer-Landscape Superintendent 


with exceptional ability. Broad practical experience in 
the management of large or small estates or institute 
on an economical basis. Life trained on some of the 
finest estates in England and Scotland where I re- 
ceived scientific knowledge of the different depart- 
ments. Expert grower of all choice Flowers, Plants, 
Fruits and Vegetables under glass and outside. Trained 
at all landscape work; making of rock and water eer 
dens, laying out new, renovating old place. Am old 

enough to know how to manage all assistants success- 
fully for best results. Know farming in all its branches, 
pure bred cattle, poaley, horses, other animals and the 
growing of all crops. Highest recommendations. Age 
55, Scotch descent. 


P. O. Box 65, Orange, N. J. 








HORTICULTURE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Membership in this Society is not con- 
fined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it is not 
confined to New England. There are 
many members in the Middle, Western 
and Southern states, the Society's total 
enrollment being more than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where they 
live. Hundreds of books go each year by 
mail to different sections of the country. 
The Society's Library, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, receives every 
worthwhile gardening book almost as 
soon as it is published, and frequently 
prints lists of recent accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For additional 
information, address the Secretary, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





Privileges of Membership 


1. International Flower Show. Each mem- 
ber receives a Season Pass which permits 
a private view and entrée at will during the 
week of the show. 


2. Monthly Meetings—Flower Shows. On 
the third Wednesday of each month a meet- 
ing is held at which rare and interesting 
plant material is exhibited. 


3. Library. Over 10,000 horticultural and 
botanical books are at the disposal of mem- 
bers for research and loan. 


4. Publications. “Horticulture” is issued 
twice monthly, in addition to the “Monthly 
Bulletin” and the Year Book. 


5. Lectures—Courses. An afternoon lec- 
ture is held each month in connection with 
the meeting. Courses in horticulture, bot- 
any, flower arrangement, etc., are held from 
time to time. 


6. Pilgrimages to Gardens. Interesting visits 
to private estates are arranged periodically. 
Annual Member: $10 annually 
Sustaining Member: $25 annually 
Life Member: $100 
Patron: $250 
Benefactor $1,000 


Professional Gardener (employed 
on private estate): $5 annually 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Rm. 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cotiilly invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 
Subscription to "Horticulture." 
Services of — 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 
Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 
The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 
admission. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 
Year Book. 
Membership in The Garden Club 


Federation of Pennsylvania. 





Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


—_—_—_—_ 


Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 — September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 














forget their mountains and become happy in 
their new home. They will grow in light 
shade but like open sunshine better. They do 
not seem to be exacting concerning soil. A 
well-drained slope in full sun appears to suit 
them best. Spring planting is advised but 
garden experience with these striking natives 
is so limited that most of the cultural direc- 
tions must be learned the hard way. 


Salem, Ore. —Robert Moulton Gatke. 


Low Barberry for Edging 


FEW years ago I received my first plants 
of Berberis thunbergt minor, sometimes 
referred to as the box-leaved barberry. I con- 
sider this one of the most satisfactory plants 
for edging or where a very low hedge from 
six to nine inches high is desired. When 
properly sheared it really does resemble box- 
wood throughout the Summer months and 
makes a very good substitute where boxwood 
cannot be successfully grown. 

However, the plants I have are disappoint- 
ing in one respect. Although they are loaded 
with bright red miniature berries each Fall, 
I have yet to find a berry that contains a 
single seed. Whether this plant is generally 
sterile, I do not know, but I found it is 
readily propagated by layering. Hence, with 
a little effort one may rapidly increase his 
supply of plants. I also found that by keep- 
ing a good strain of red-leaved barberries in 
an isolated location, seedlings from it may be 
raised which are equal in every respect to 
the parent stock. 


Erin, N. Y. —James L. Smith. 
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Important Coming Events 


July 3. Bar Harbor, Me. Flower Show of the 
Mount Desert Garden Club at the Athletic 
FTeld. 

July 4-5. St. Louis, Mo. First National Con- 
vention of the Cactus and Succulent Society 
of America with headquarters at the Chase 
Hotel. 

July 5-6. Chicago, Ill. Annual Meeting and 
Show of the American Delphinium Society 
at the Garfield Park Conservatory. 

July 7-Aug. 2. Ambler, Pa. Summer Train- 
ing Courses at the School of Horticulture 
for Women. 

July 10. Pittsburgh, Pa. Junior Flower Show 
at the Pittsburgh Garden Center, Schenley 
Park. 

July 10. Hampden Highlands, Me. Flower 
Show of the Hampden Highlands Garden 
Club. 

July 10. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Lilies and Japanese Iris of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

July 11-12. Boothbay Harbor, Me. Tenth 
Annual Flower Show of the Boothbay Re- 
gion Garden Club in the high school gym- 
nasium. 

July 11-12. Oakland, Cal. Exhibition of the 
East Bay Gladiolus Society. 

July 15. Ellsworth, Me. Flower Show of the 
Ellsworth Garden Club. 

July 17. Worcester, Mass. Sweet Pea Exhi- 
bition of the Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


ATALS orice 


Watte ter becutiful tree bookie Wlustrated in evle 
deserts 1g BOO west spine one tell bicenmsquanethes 

—ene hundred at hel! sequias pooe Aise Est: 10D 
vettethes © hiewtal Poppies cud Mem ecwectts 


RATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ‘sx BEAVERTON, OREGON 
HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

— — Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
° 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 




















BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
Established 1894 
€l> 100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat .. .$2.50 €|> 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure .$2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 
3 el Se $3.00 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
100 Ibs. ...... $1.00 2-3 tons ...... $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk ... .$7.00 4 tons bulk .. . $5.00 ton 
Delivered Ph‘la. and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Naranja orange, Gloriole lt. blue, Jasmania yeilow, 
Cheerio red, Gudrun white, Missouri blue, Yucatan 
pink, Ozone blend, Timagami brown, Blue Peter prune 
purple.—Catalogue value $5. 


Any 3 only $1.00; all 10 only $2.50 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs (Catalogue) North Granby, Conn. 




















EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 
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SCHREINER'S 
IRIS CATALOG 


Photographs, 100 Best Iris. Newest 


colors. Largest flowers. 1941 Bargain 
Prices. America’s most valuable Iris 
catalog. Send for your copy Wow! 
SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 204 Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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GROUP NO. 1 


6 WORLD-FAMOUS IRIS FREE 


ABELARD—396 in. New Very Early, exceedingly 
rich ruby-red. 


ALLURE—40 in. Silver Medal Winner. Peaches 
and cream color. 


COLUMBINE—<42 in. Silver Medal Winner. A 
clear dazzling white masterpiece. 


CONSTANCE MEYER—4<42 in. Superb pink. Win- 
ner of two medals. 


CRYSTAL BEAUTY—50 in. Finest crystal white, 
shoulder high. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT—26 in. The most pro- 
fuse of all Spring and Fall bloomers, flowering 
twice a year. Rich sparkling violet. 


These will all be huge plants, the finest we have 
ever grown, each one properly labeled. You will 
receive them all absolutely free, if you will send me 
your check for $2.15 for the following superb col- 
lection of 12 varieties and pay the trifling express 
charge on the entire order on delivery. 


GRANDVIEW COLLECTION 


12 Magnificent Iris $2.15 


GOLDILOCKS—36 in. Very early fragrant ‘‘green- 
gold.”’ 

GRACE WAYMAN—34 in. Richest velvety pansy- 
violet bi-color. 

IB-PALL—30 in. A fine “show” Iris delightfully 
ruffied and beautifully marked, general effect 
reddish lilac and dark violet. 

MAISIE LOWE—Silver Medal Winner with sky 
blue standards and rich velvety Royal blue falls. 

MICHAEL JR.—20 in. Very early rich velvety 
brownish red. 

MORNING SPLENDOUR—36 in. Winner of two 
medals, Fragrant wine red. 

PEGGY BABBINGTON—38 in. Rich yellow. Flow- 
ers twice a year, Spring and Fall. 

RHEINGAUPERLE—36 in. A dream of a fragrant 
orchid pink. 

SANTA BARBARA—40 in. One of the best of the 
pure rich blue toned varieties. 

SEA DAWN—38 in. A beautifully ruffled pinkish 
buff to brown. 

SOUTHLAND—24 in. Best golden yellow flower- 
ing twice a year, Spring and Fall. 

TALISMAN—38 in. Fragrant, flame and gold 
colors of the world famous Talisman rose. 

My present catalog value of above groups is $3.25, 

but the 12 huge plants in this collection, with the 

6 FREE PLANTS will be shipped to you direct 

from my Iris Ranch on receipt of your check or 

money order for $2.15. 


O World-Famows IRIS 


GIVEN AWAY- 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE’ 


I WILL PACK AND SHIP THE FREE GROUPS OF IRIS INDICATED 
BELOW IF YOU WILL PAY THE EXPRESSAGE 


F YOU are a real Iris lover and dream of 
making your Iris garden the talk of the 
coun e, I want to give you a marvelous 
opportunity to acquire some of world’s rarest 
and most valuable plants. I will send you a 

up including some of my finest varieties 
TRBSOLUTELY FREE. All you do is pay the 
nominal express charge from Washington. I can 
make you this extraordinary offer, though for 
a limited time only, because, out on my great 
Yakima Valley Iris Ranch, in the State of 





GROUP NO. 2 


6 MASTERPIECE IRIS FREE 


COSETTE—26 in. Best early snow white. Very 
free bloomer. 

LILFORD—30 in. Intense rich scintillating 
blackish purple or near black with vlush-like 
black beard. 

LORD LAMBOURNE—40 in. Fragrant. Richest 
very early tall velvety madder crimson. 
Y BARNETT—42 in. Glorified sky-blue flow- 
ers of large size and smooth satiny texture. 
RIENT PEARL — 42 in. Silky pearl gray, flushed 
canary yellow. 
ROSE PETAL—4<48 in: Sweet fragrance and the 
color and substance of a pink rose petal. 
The above group, all properly labeled, will be given 
absolutely free if you send check or money order 
for the following collection of 12 Gorgeous Iris for 
$2.10, express charges on the complete lot to be 
paid on delivery. 


WONDERLAND COLLECTION 


12 Gorgeous Iris for $2.10 


AUTUMN HAZE—=30 in. Largest of the varieties 
that flower twice a year, Spring and Fall. New 
huge fragrant violet. 

CINNABAR—42 in. Rich ruby-red. Silver Medal 


Winner. 

CROWN JEWEL—24 in. Striking novelty. Yellow 
prominently veined ‘ 

AN—18 in. Metallic bronze and rich vio- 
we with plush-like black beard. Unlike any other 
ris. 

MARY GIBSON—42 in. Handsome soft rosy-bronze 
blend, with a yellow throat and rich golden beard. 
Sold a few years ago at $40.00 for a single plant. 

AZARIN—30 in. One of the two highest rated 
Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrids, in rich purple-violet 


tones. 

REFULGENCE-—48 in, Rich brilliant blue stand- 
ards and velvety pansy violet falls. Should be in 
every garden. 

ROMOLA—38 in. Delightfully fragrant in a rich 
deep blending of Persian Rug colors. Sold for 
$35.00 for a single plant just a few years ago. 

ROMANCE—36 in. Silver Medal Winner. An Iris 
of unusual color, being a uniform, satiny, lus- 
trous rosy-bronze. 

SNOWDRIFT—32 in. Delightfully fragrant. 
Awarded a Silver Medal. A lovely warm white 
set off ky a brilliant butter-cup yellow beard. 

TAPESTRY—38 in. Flowers of huge size in a rich 
blending of Tapestry reds. A real beauty. 

YELLOW PEARL—40 in. Lemon fragrance. A 
very beautiful soft lemon yellow, with a soft 
green-gold veining at the throat. 

The above group of 12 varieties with the 6 Pree 

Iris mentioned, present catalog value $3.10, will 

be sent you on receipt of your check or money 

order for $2.10. The entire shipment will be sent 
direct from my Iris Ranch at Grandview, Wash- 
ington. 





Washington, where soil and climate conditions 
are exactly right, I produce the world’s finest 
Iris on an unprecedented “mass production” 
scale—plants that are not only magnificent in 
size and beauty but so sturdy they will grow 
and flower in any climate, anywhere. To my 
notion, man and nature never created 

more beautiful than these tall, queenly, spec- 
tacularly colorful flowers. So do sit down right 
now and send for this special offer. 


GROUP NO. 3 


6 SUPERB IRIS FREE 


MAGNIFICA—42 in. Very fragrant. A gigantic 
crimson-toned bi-color that leaves little to be de- 
sired. A constant Prize-Winner in the Iris Shows. 

MELCHIOR—50 in. Oolossal satiny blue black 
flowers that grow shoulder high. Sold in 1931 
for $50.00 for a single plant. 

MY MARYLAND—48 in. A real masterpiece in 
rich velvety Persian Rug colors. Fragrant. 

NUMA ROUMESTAN—36 in. One of the fine new 
bright red tones. A French creation. 

Vv. 20 in. A most unusual dark variety, 
with velvety black-violet standards and soot 
black falls with a velvety sheen. A Hardy Pogo- 
cyelus Hybrid. 

ROSE ASH—=36 in. Massive flowers of fine form in 
the popular and very rare ‘‘Ashes of Roses” color. 

The 6 superb varieties listed above will be sent free 

with the following group of 12 varieties for $2.25. 


SUNRISE COLLECTION 


12 Glorious Iris for $2.25 


BALDWIN—40 in. Gigantic flowers of brilliant 
blue, with a flush of soft violet. Very scarce. 
ANDLELIGHT—40 in. Fragrant soft pastel tints, 
with a yellow glow in the centre, giving the effect 
of a light coming from within; hence the name. 
DAFFODIL—42 in. Clear deep uniform daffodil 
yellow. Flowers are large and produced in great 
abundance. 
0 —30 in. A huge “show” Iris of gigantic 
size and unusual coloring, beautifully ruffled. 
Soft violet and pansy purple. A Hardy Pogo- 
cyclus Hybrid. 
EUPHONY—36 in. Best of the metallic copper 
tones. Beautifully ruffled. 
DALMA—230 in. White, heavily peppered bright 
red-violet. Perhaps the best of the dark ‘Pli- 
catas.” 
FRAGONARD—=36 in. A deep pink-toned Iris with 
a metallic lustre. Immediately attracts attention. 
LIOS—44 in. Special Prize Winner. Sensational 
soft lemon-yellow flowers of enormous size and 
smooth polished ivory finish. 
PA —30 in. An English introduction. The 


most intense pure blue Iris I have seen. 
TEICHE 


MONS. N—15 in. Iridescent silvery 
white with a wine-red spot, radiating out into the 
veins. Reminds one of a piece of fine porcelain. 

RHEINTOCHTER—36 in. I have always consid- 
ered this one of top-notch white bi-colors. Stand- 
ards are white with a flush of lilac; falls deep 
velvety violet-blue. 

LFERINO—56 in. Large bright pink-toned flow- 
ers on stalks towering almost five feet. 

The above group of 12 varieties with the 6 FREE 

TRIS mentioned, present catalog value $3.30, will 

be sent to you on receipt of your check or money 

order for $2.25. The entire pment will be sent 
direct from my Iris Ranch at Grandview, Washing- 
ton, express charges collect on delivery. 


ALL 3 COLLECTIONS — WITH 20 VARIETIES FREE — ONLY $6.50 


If you will order all three of the above collections (ent ee should have them all for a really representative 


Iris Garden) I will send you as a special present, in 


dition to the 18 FREE Iris listed above, TWO OF 


MY FINEST PRIZE IRIS. But please send me your order IMMEDIATELY. Although I believe I have 


enough of all varieties for everybody, I must reserve the right to substitute equally 
for any Iris of which the stock 


become exh 


or better varieties 


. Those of you who have ordered from me before will 


austed 
notice that these are ENTIRELY DIFFERENT COLLECTIONS from any previously offered. 


cc: Gide... 9 
Robert Cesy esseses dept. 6, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 











